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FRENCH  INDOCHINA. 

Bj-  Consul  LaTvrenee  P.  Bi-i^grs,  Silicon,  Cochiu  C'liiua. 

The  Union  of  French  Indo-China  consists  of  the  colony  of  Cochin 
China,  the  protectorates  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Anam,  and  Tonkin,  and 
the  leased  territory  of  KAvang-Chou.  Physically  and  commercially 
it  is  divided  into  three  districts: 

(1)  The  Mekong- Vaico-Sagon-Donnai  delta  and  basin  include 
Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  part  of  southern  Anam.  Ex- 
cept the  wild,  interior,  forest  and  momitain  protectorate  of  Laos, 
yhich  has  few  civilized  inhabitants  and  practically  no  commerce, 
this  is  largely  an  agricultural  district.  The  only  other  important 
industry  is  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  lakes  of  Cam- 
bodia. Kice  is  b}^  far  the  principal  product  and  constitutes  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  Other  exports,  in  order  of 
importance,  are  fish  and  fish  products,  hides,  leather  and  cattle,  maize, 
pepper,  cotton,  and  copra.  Saigon  is  the  chief  port,  and  ranks  second 
to  Rangoon  among  the  rice  ports  of  the  world. 

Products  of  Delta  of  Tonkin  and  Coastal  Plain  of  Anam. 

(2)  The  delta  and  basin  of  the  Rouge  (Red)  and  smaller  rivers 
of  Tonkin  include  Tonkin  and  northern  Anam  and  furnish  the  only 
outlet  for  the  Chinese  Province  of  Yunnan.  The  delta,  flood  plains, 
and  coastal  plains  are  agricultural.  Rice,  maize,  anise  seed,  benzoin, 
sugar,  and  cunao  are  the  leading  vegetable  products.  Mining  is  an 
important  industry  in  the  hills  and  along  the  coast.  Coal,  zinc,  and 
cement-bearing  stone  are  the  leading  mineral  products  of  Tonkin, 
while  tin  is  the  only  product  of  importance  which  comes  over  the 
Haifong- Yunnan  Railway  from  Yunnan.  In  recent  years  Tonkin  has 
become  an  important  manufacturing  district.  Cotton  cloth  and 
thread,  silk  goods,  matches,  cement,  beer,  rice,  alcohol,  soap,  paper, 
and  paper  pulp  are  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture.  Practically 
all  the  commerce  of  this  region,  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
that  of  all  French  Indo-China,  passes  through  the  port  of  liaifong. 

(3)  The  coastal  plain  of  Anam  has  its  outlet  through  the  chief 
port,  Tourane.  The  coast  fisheries  constitute  the  leading  industr,y, 
Avhile  the  interior  valleys  are  regions  of  diversified  agriculture.  Cin- 
namon, sugar  cane,  rice,  maize,  hides,  tea,  and  arica  nuts  are  the  chief 
agricultural  and  forest  products.  The  manufactures  include  lumber, 
matches,  silk  goods,  and  albumen. 

Transportation  Facilities — Tramp  Steamers. 

French  Indo-China  lies  along  the  slight  indentation  of  the  coast 
caused  by  the  Sea  of  China,  and  Saigon,  its  only  safe  port  for  large 
ocean  vessels,  lies  about  50  miles  up  the  river.    Consequently  these 
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ports  are  not  visited  by  regular  through  steamers,  except  those  of 
the  two  French  companies — the  Messageries  Maritimes  and  the 
Chargeurs  Reunis.  The  former  company  runs  biweekly  passenger, 
ihail,  and  freight  service  between  Marseille  and  Yokohama,  calling 
at  Saigon.  Intermediate  boats  of  this  company  connect  on  alternate 
weeks  with  the  English  mail  at  Singapore,  thus  insuring  regular 
weekly  mail  service  with  Europe.  Intermediate  boats  also  connect 
Saig^on  with  Tourane,  Haifong,  and  a  few  other  points  on  the  coast 
of  Indo-China  and  sometimes  run  to  Hongkong. 

The  Chargeurs  Eeunis,  running  between  Dunkirk  and  Haifong, 
is  mainly  a  freight  line,  although  its  vessels  carry  passengers  and 
sometimes  bring  the  mail  from  Singapore  and  the  China  coast.  The 
Compagnie  de  Messageries  Fluviales  de  la  Cochin  China  has  regular 
freight  and  mail  service  to  Bangkok.  Other  lines  have  a  more  or 
less  regular  service  between  the  ports  of  Indo-China,  Singapore, 
Batavia,  Manila,  Hongkong,  and  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan, 
although  most  of  the  trade  of  these  ports  is  carried  on  by  tramp 
steamers. 

Tramp  steamers  sometimes  carry  rice  and  other  products  to  Europe, 
but  most  of  the  European  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  through  steamers 
of  the  two  French  companies  or  is  transshipped  at  Singapore. 
Similarly  the  trade  with  America  and  much  of  that  with  China  and 
Japan  is  transshipped  at  Hongkong. 

No  Transportation  Between  Divisions — Principal  Cities. 

Indo-China  has  parcel-post  connections  with  nearly  all  the  world's 
important  commercial  centers.  [The  value  of  the  parcel-post  service 
to  Indo-China  was  discussed  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Aug.  3,  1915.] 
The  commerce  between  these  three  natural  divisions  of  French  Indo- 
China  is  carried  on  entirely  along  the  coast  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  Co.,  by  tramp  steamers,  and  by  Chinese  and 
native  junks.  There  are  railways  in  each  of  these  divisions,  but 
there  are  neither  railways,  wagon  roads,  nor  water  routes  connecting 
the  divisions  with  each  other.  In  the  interior  goods  are  transshipped 
mainly  by  rivers  and  canals,  but  also  by  railw^ays  and  wagon  roads. 

The  delta  regions  of  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin  have  extensive  sys- 
tems of  natural  and  artificial  waterways.  In  the  Saigon  district 
there  are  1,500  miles  of  natural  waterways  navigable  to  ocean  steam- 
ers and  about  4,000  miles  more  of  natural  and  artificial  w^aterways 
navigable  to  river  steamers,  launches,  and  junks.  Anam  has  about 
1,900  miles  of  interior  waterways,  and  Tonkin  has  about  2,500  miles. 
In  addition,  all  through  the  delta  regions  sampans  everywhere  pene- 
trate arroyos  and  rivulets  up  to  the  fields  and  doors  of  the  rice 
grower. 

The  railways  of  Indo-China  are  used  mainly  for  transporting 
mails,  passengers,  timber,  and  produce  of  the  local  markets,  such  as 
vegetables,  poultry,  pigs,  etc. 

The  chief  cities  are:  Saigon,  capital  of  Cochin  China  (population 
100,000),  and  its  Chinese  suburb,  Cholon  (population  150,000); 
Hanoi,  capital  of  Tonkin  and  chief  seat  of  government  of  Indo- 
China  (population  150,000),  and  its  port,  Haifong  (population 
30,000);  Hue,  capital  of  Anam  (population  80,000),  and  its  port, 
Tourane  (population  20,000)  ;  and  Pnompenh,  capital  of  Cambodia 
(population  60,000). 
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Chambers  of  Commerce — Banking  Facilities. 

In  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  Indo-China  there  exist  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  agriculture,  which  have  a  semiofficial  character 
and  publish  information  on  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the 
country. 

The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  of  Saigon  and  Hanoi  issue  regular 
publications  concerning  general  agricultural  and  crop  conditions. 
The  Mixed  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Anam  and 
Cambodia  at  Tourane  and  Pnompenh  combine  in  a  minor  degree  the 
functions  of  the  two.  There  is  also  a  local  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Hanoi. 

There  are  three  large  banking  institutions  represented  in  Indo- 
China,  each  of  which  does  a  general  banking  business  throughout  the 
Far  East.  The  Banque  de  Plndochine  has  branches  in  Saigon, 
Hanoi,  and  Haifong  and  agencies  at  Tourane  and  Pnompenh.  The 
Hongkong-Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has  branches  at  Saigon 
and  Hanoi  and  agencies  at  Haifong  and  Pnompenh.  The  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  has  a  branch  at  Saigon  and  an 
agency  at  Haifong. 

Commerce  of  Indo-China  for  1914. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  1914  the  year  gave  every 
promise  of  being  a  banner  one  in  the  connnerce  of  French  Indo- 
China.  Crop  conditions  were  excellent;  mines  and  manufacturing 
plants  were  producing  above  their  previous  records.  Markets  were 
abundant  and  prices  high.  This  local  prosperity  promised  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  imported  goods.  In  both  imports  and  exports 
practically  every  part  of  French  Indo-China  was  running  ahead  of 
all  previous  years. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  during  the  third  quarter  temporarily 
paralyzed  the  import  business  and  greatly  restricted  some  kinds  of 
exports,  particularly  the  products  of  the  mines  and  factories.  Nat- 
urally, Tonkin  was  the  first  to  feel  its  eifects.  Here  mines  and 
factories  closed  and  orders  for  raw  material  ceased  or  were  canceled. 
The  commerce  of  this  protectorate  declined  nearly  50  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter.  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia,  dependent 
mainly  on  rice  culture,  were  able  to  keep  the  value  of  exports  nearly 
up  to  normal. 

The  import  trade  of  this  region  was  not  seriously  affected  during 
the  third  quarter,  because  most  of  the  goods  entering  at  Saigon 
during  July  and  August  had  been  ordered  before  the  war  and  were 
on  the  way  from  Europe.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  goods  of  the 
two  large  German  firms  which  were  doing  a  good  share  of  the  import 
and  export  business  of  Saigon. 
Total  Figures  for  Trade — Freight-rate  Fluctuations.  ' 

In  spite  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  the  year  closed  with  the  total 
value  of  exports  amounting  to  $55,550,498,  nearly  $500,000  greater 
than  any  previous  year;  and  although  imports  fell  nearly  $5,000,000 
below  those  of  1913,  the  total  of  imports  and  exports  reached  $96,- 
225,141,  a  little  more  than  $4,000,000  below  the  record  figures  of  the 
preceding  year.  Freight  rates  from  Saigon  to  Europe,  quoted  on 
July  17  at  24.5  francs  per  ton  (franc  =  $0.193) ,  rose  to  32.5  francs  July 
31,  38  francs  August  28,  42  francs  October  23,  40  francs  November 
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20,  and  48  to  53  fi-imcs  December  31.     It  was  not,  however,  until 
late  in  February,  1915,  that  the  demand  for  tonnage  in  Europe  so 
denuded  this  coast  of  vessels  that  freight  rates  reached  the  remark- 
able figure  of  100  francs,  where  they  have  since  remained. 
Domestic  Resources  of  Indo-China. 

Fortunately  the  commerce  of  French  Indo-China  is  built  upon  a 
stable  foundation.  Rice  constitutes  about  70  per  cent  of  the  export 
of  these  possessions  and  can  always  find  a  good  market  in  the  Orient. 
This  industry  furnished  a  living  for  the  majority  of  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  million  inhabitants  of  French  Indo-China  and  is  financed 
almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese.  So,  with  a  good  market,  a  record 
crop  in  1914,  and  a  banner  crop  expected  in  1915,  the  native  popu- 
lation should  be  able  to  supply  their  normal  wants. 

Other  food  products  constitute  nearly  20  per  cent,  while  at  least  5 
per  cent  consists  of  articles  useful  in  warfare.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  trade  was  beginning  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and 
the  character  of  the  resources  of  Indo-China  insured  it  against  any 
serious  financial  collapse. 

Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  French  Indo-China  are 
not  yet  available,  but  partial  statistics  from  the  different  ports  show 
the  following  comparisons  for  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Cotton  goods 

Jute  Kunny  bags 

Silk  goods 

Paper  and  its  applications 

Hardware 

(5old!eaf 

Opium 

Porcelain  and  pottery 

Arms  and  ammunition . . . 
Petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts   

Wines  and  liquors 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Machinery 

Cotton  thread  and  yarn... 
Sugar,  candy,  and  siitip. . . 

Cotton 

Flour 

A  rica  nu  Is 

Tea 

Woolen  goods 


1913 


$7,03S,23S 
2,140,384 
2,4.So,.06 
1, 709, 1 51 
1,724,156 
1,637,477 
250,000 
1,577,000 
1,096,968 

1,205,154 

1, 163, 752 
80-',  106 
888,851 
5S9, 667 

1,218,785 
894, 638 

1,007,546 
876, 394 

1,227,348 
520, 420 


1914 


$5, 350, 000 
3,200,000 
2,250,000 
1.700,000 
1, 630, 000 
1,360,000 
1,3-0,000 
1,200,000 
1, 160, 000 

1,100,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
930,000 
900,000 
850,000 
735, 000 
675, 000 
640, 000 
600,000 
480.000 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Rice  and  its  derivatives.. 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Maize 

Hides  and  leather 

Coal 

Cotton  yarn 

Pepper 

Copra 

Cement 

Zinc 

Cotton 

Cinnamon 

Fodder 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Live  stock 

TonVin  mats 

Tortoise  shell 

Caoutchouc 

Nativ  e  tea  (Anam  and 

Tonkin) 

Cunao 

Sugar 


1913 


$34,038,883 

3,213,039 

3,086,603 

2,628.9.j3 

1,285,035 

660,854 

726,l-!6 

323,965 

596,210 

657, -149 

862,896 

288, 659 

100,889 

454,766 

309,785 

290,559 

219, 765 

185,803 

125,727 
129, 4,57 
149, 174 


1914 


$37,000,000 

3,225,000 

2,400,000 

2,100,000 

1,340,000 

830, 000 

650,000 

490,000 

475,000 

465,000 

400,000 

390,000 

340,000 

330,000 

300,000 

230,000 

190,000 

170,000 

165,000 
155,000 
155,000 


Imports  of  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woolen  Goods,  etc. 

The  imported  cotton  goods  are  made  up  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions of  unbleached,  bleached,  and  colored  goods.  The  colored  goods 
are  generally  black.  The  Cambodians  wear  gaudy  colors,  but  the 
Anamites  and  Tonkinese  cling  to  pure  white  or  somber  black.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  these  goods  are  French.  The  falling  off  in  this  trade 
is  due  to  credit  restrictions.  Silk  goods  are  worn  extensively  by 
Chinese  and  Anamites.  About  90  per  cent  of  this  class  of  goods 
is  imported  from  China  by  Chinese  merchants,  consequently  this 
trade  has  been  little  affected  by  the  war.  Woolen  goods  are  worn 
mainly  by  Europeans  in  Tonkin,  but  woolen  blankets  are  used  in  all 
parts  of  Indo-China.    They  have  been  imported  from  France. 
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The  importation  of  gunny  bags,  gold  leaf,  and  opium  vary  greatly 
with  conditions.  The  remarkable  increase  of  jute  gunny  bags  is 
due  to  the  banner  rice  crops  of  1913  and  1914.  These  bags  come 
from  Calcutta.  Gold  leaf  comes  through  Hongkong.  Opium  comes 
mainly  from  India. 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods,  Petroleum,  Hardware,  etc. 

The  trade  in  paper,  porcelain  and  pottery,  and  petroleum  is  usu- 
ally fairly  stable.  Most  of  the  imported  paper  comes  from  China. 
It  consists  of  Avriting  paper  and  envelopes  for  the  use  of  Chinese 
and  natives,  and  paper  used  in  the  worship  of  Buddha.  The  better 
class  of  stationery  and  nearly  all  paper  goods  come  from  France. 
The  bulk  of  the  porcelain  and  pottery  consists  of  decorated  Chinese 
and  Japanese  porcelains.  The  United  States  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  divide  the  petroleum  trade  on  fairly  equal  terms. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  resources  of  Indo-China  makes 
it  a  promising  field  for  hardware  and  machinery.  In  spite  of  the 
war  the  value  of  the  trade  felL  only  slightly  below  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year,  partly  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has  not  had 
a  serious  effect  on  construction  work  and  partly  to  the  growing  mar- 
ket for  certain  kinds  of  machinery,  particularly  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

A  high  tariff,  advantages  in  freight  rates,  language,  business  con- 
nections, and  methods  have  hitherto  confined  most  of  this  trade  to 
France,  although  during  the  past  year  Germany  got  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  trade  in  agricultural  implements  and  general  machinery, 
England  furnished  about  50  per  cent  of  the  wire  netting,  and  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  copper  goods  came  through  Hongkong.  The 
war  has  cut  off  the  usual  sources  of  supply  of  these  goods  and  the 
market  is  open.  Obvious  advantages  are  giving  most  of  this  trade 
to  Japan  and  the  British  branch  houses  at  Hongkong  and  Singapore. 

Native  Production  of  Sugar  and  Tea — American  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  and  Flour. 

The  production  of  native  sugar  and  tea  is  being  extended  in 
Indo-China  to  such  a  degree  that  those  products  are  supplanting 
the  foreign  articles,  especially  with  the  natives  and  the  Chinese. 
The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  these  goods  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  European  population  diminished  nearly  50  per  cent 
during  the  second  half  of  1914  and,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  importation  has  been  in  reality  a  return  of  the 
native  product  from  the  Hongkong  refineries.  The  restrictions  on 
food  products  stopped  this  trade. 

The  trade  in  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  flour  is  of  interest  to  America 
because  this  country  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of 
these  articles.  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  comes  through  Hong- 
kong; most  of  it  from  the  United  States.  It  goes  to  Tonkin,  where 
it  is  woven  into  cloth  or  spun  into  a  yarn  suitable  for  weaving,  and 
in  this  form  is  exported  into  Yunnan.  The  decline  in  the  imports  of 
cotton  was  due  partly  to  the  diminished  output  of  these  factories 
after  the  v,ar  began  and  partly  to  the  relative  increase  in  the  imports 
of  cotton  yarn. 

Value  of  Goods  Purchased  from  United  States  in  1914. 

Direct  importations  from  the  United  States  during  1914  amounted 
to  $522,553.     The  chief  items  were:  Petroleum,  $435,900;  Oregon 
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pine.  $r)7,(>o4;  seAvJno;  machines,  $iC,G09;  lubricating  oils,  $14,19G; 
and  fioiir,  $8,()o2.  Tliis,  however,  represents  only  a  small  portion  of 
American  imports,  for  most  American  products,  particularly  cotton 
and  flour,  are  transshipped  at  Hongkong,  while  American  machinery 
is  sometimes  purchased  through  l*aris  agencies.    The  following  esti- 


French  Indo-China  during  1914  is  approximately  correct: 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Pet rolciiiii  and  lubricating  oils 

$500,000 
.")50, 000 

riOO,ooo 

.'iO,000 
60,000 
25,000  i 
10,000 

Cotton  goods 

$io,oro 

Canned  goods 

5,000 

Flour..          .       .        

Typewriters. 

4,000 

Iron  and  steel 

Automobiles 

4,000 

Oregon  pine 

17,000 

Sewing  machines 

Total 

Machinery  and  hardw  are 

1,835,000 

Possibility  of  Increasing  American  Imports. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  be  difficult  for  America  to 
greatly  extend  her  sales  in  this  market.  A  high  duty,  commercial 
ties  and  methods,  direct  ser^'ice,  and  lower  freight  rates  normally  give 
France  a  monopoly  of  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  import  busi- 
ness of  this  district.  Of  the  remaining  50  or  GO  per  cent  fully  35  per 
cent  represents  goods  of  Asiatic  origin  Avhich  either  can  not  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere  or  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  Euro])e  or  America 
to  compete.  Only  al^out  10  or  12  per  cent  of  this  import  trade, 
amounting  to  $5,000,000  or  $G,000,000,  is  normally  open  to  European 
and  American  competition. 

Our  staple  imports  into  French  Indo-China  have  been  petroleum, 
flour,  cotton,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  a  few  other  products, 
with  irregular  shipments  of  iron  arid  steel,  and  timber.  The  war  has 
cut  off  the  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  hardware,  cotton 
goods  and  other  products  from  France  and  has  opened  a  temporary 
market  for  these  goods.  In  this  trade  Jaj^an  has  been  favored  by 
distance  and  freight  rates  and  England  by  her  branch  houses  at 
Hongkong  and  Singapore  and  her  agents  in  the  field,  while  America 
has  labored  against  the  handicap  of  distance,  freight  rates,  lack  of 
direct  connections,  and  long-range  business  methods.  The  residt  has 
not  been  favorable  to  America. 
Agricultural  Products — Export  Trade. 

The  year  1914  was  a  good  one  for  agricultural  products.  Rice  ex- 
portations  broke  all  previous  records,  and  an  unusually  large  portion 
of  the  crop  was  still  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  maize  crop 
was  an  excellent  one,  particularly  in  Tonkin,  where  the  cultivation 
of  this  grain  seems  to  have  become  firmly  established. 

The  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  misleading,  for  the  1913 
crop  was  a  phenomenal  one.  France  furnished  a  good  market  for 
maize,  while  the  most  burdensome  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
rice  were  soon  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  record  pepper  crop 
suffered  for  lack  of  market.  The  copra  product  of  Cochin  China 
was  above  normal,  but  the  cotton  crop  of  Cambodia  was  unusually 
small  and  the  market  poor.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  con- 
siderable quantities  of  rice  hay  were  shipped  to  Germany  and  other 
European  countries.  The  cinnamon  of  Anam  found  its  usual  good 
market  in  China.    Native  tea  and  sugar  are  gradually  supplanting 
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the  imported  prodiLjt,  and  this  partly  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
slight  increase  in  the  export  of  these  products. 

The  fishing  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
and  was  consequently  little  affected  by  the  war.  The  export  of 
leather  was  not  far  below  normal,  but;  tlie  export  trade  in  hides  was 
demoralized  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  export  of  live  stock 
remained  constant,  the  decline  in  the  shipment  of  hogs  from  SaigOn 
to  Singapore  being  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  shipment  of  cattle 
and  carabao  from  Pnompenh  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Tonkin  mining  industry  suffered  severely  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Coal  suffered  least,  but  declined  appreciably  during  the 
last  quarter.  Tonkinese  coal  is  a  form  of  anthracite,  and  the  export 
goes  mainly  to  Yunnan  and  other  parts  of  China.  The  output  of  the 
cement  factory  at  Haifong  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  Zinc  suffered 
most.  This  mineral,  generally  exported  to  Dunkirk  and  Antwerp, 
lost  its  market  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  zinc  exporters  were  seeking  a  market  for  their  product  in 
the  United  States. 
Export  of  Manufactured  Goods  and  Rubber. 

Practically  all  manufacturing  industries  of  Indo-China  have  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  war.  The  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
industry  of  Tonkin  was  less  affected,  although  much  of  the  cotton 
yarn  which  appears  in  the  list  of  exports  consisted  of  imported  yarn 
reexported  into  Yunnan.  The  silk  industry  of  Anam  was  seriously 
crippled.  The  large  mill  at  Quinhon  ceased  operations  because  of  a 
lack  of  market  for  its  goods.  Native  raw  silk,  which  was  exported 
to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  diminished  from  $358,591  in 
1913  to  $195,000  in  1914.  However,  the  hand  looms  scattered  through 
the  native  villages  of  Anam  and  Tonkin  were  constantly  emploj'-ed, 
and  the  exportation  of  manufactured  and  embroidered  silk  increased 
from  $9G,195  to  $135,000. 

The  rubber  industry  of  Cochin  China  is  gradually  developing,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  output  of  the  caoutchouc  plantations  will  figure 
among  the  leading  products  of  the  colony.  The  decrease  in  exports 
Avas  due  to  a  lack  of  market.  As  late  as  January,  1915,  just  before 
the  export  prohibition  of  this  article  was  extended  to  Indo-China, 
the  leading  rubber  exporters  were  seeking  a  market  for  their  product 
in  the  United  States. 

Export  Trade  with  the  TJnited  States  and  the  Philippines. 

Practically  nothing  is  exported  directly  from  French  Indo-China 
to  the  United  States,  but  during  the  past  year  Americans  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  attempts  to  establish  connections  for  the  purchase 
of  rice,  hides,  rubber,  and  a  few  other  products. 

The  Philippines  take  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  exports  from 
Indo-China.  The  principal  articles  are:  Rice  from  Saigon  to 
Manila  and  Cebu;  cattle  and  carabao  from  Pnompenh  to  Manila, 
Iloilo,  and  Cebu;  and  cement  from  Haifong  to  Manila.  The  value 
of  this  trade  during  1911  Avas  approximatelj^  $2,650,000.  distributed 
as  follows:  Rice,  $2,500,000;  cattle  and  carabao,  $100,000;  cement, 
$40,000;  and  other  products,  $10,000.  These  figures  total  about 
$500,000  less  than  those  given  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Customs. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to  a  difference  in  customs  values. 
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